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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

RSmische Geschichte von Theodor Mommsen. FUnfter Band. Die 
Provinzen von Caesar bis Diokletian. Mit zehn Karten von H. Kiepert. 
Berlin, Weidmann'sche Buchhandlung, 1885. 

The world has been looking forward for many years to Mommsen's fourth 
volume, which should take up the story of the Roman Empire, " so much more 
abused than known," as he himself has said — that volume which should make 
Tiberius and Hadrian and Aurelius live again for us, and should give us a 
portrait gallery to match the earlier pictures of Pyrrhus and Hannibal and 
Caesar. The hand has not lost its cunning, the pencil knows how to make 
sharp outlines here and subtle shades there, but the master of Roman history 
has given us instead of the fourth volume the fifth, in which he tells us we are to 
look for none of those details that made the other volumes so fascinating. We 
are to have no psychological effects, no medallion portraits. " The book was 
written in a spirit of renunciation, and in a spirit of renunciation it must be 
read." Yet, though we are exhorted to renounce, the renunciation is not so 
terrible a task as it mjght seem ; and in any case Mommsen himself consoles 
us as best he may for the missing books — for the sixth, which would have 
represented the struggle of the republicans against the monarchy and the 
definite establishment of the empire; for the seventh, the theme of which 
would have been the peculiar character of the monarchical rule and the influ- 
ence of the several emperors on the fortunes of the state. The former of these 
subjects, he says, is so well known from ancient authorities, that he could only 
have told the story after others ; the latter has at any rate been treated by many 
historians, whereas the history of the provinces from Caesar to Diocletian is 
nowhere connectedly told for the public to whom this work is addressed, and the 
absence of such an exhibit is the reason why the period of the Roman Empire 
is so often falsely and unfairly judged. The fourth volume would be a frag- 
ment without the fifth, just as the fifth is a fragment without the fourth. By 
the time this inadequate notice is published, the work will probably be accessible 
to English readers, and the modest task, the only one to which the present writer 
considers himself equal, that of giving some notion of the .wealth of the book, 
will be superfluous. Mommsen's enemies have had much to say against the 
freedom of his style, which is supposed to be too journalistic. Of this a 
foreigner, however familiar with the language, cannot undertake to be a judge 
in comparison with native critics ; but there can be no mistake about the potent 
vitality that makes Mommsen's work irresistibly fascinating. We are not so 
much concerned about the dignity of t.ie German Clio as we are about the 
correctness of the results, the sweep of the combinations, the distinctness of 
the impression. Fastidious critics may object to the modernizing of Roman 
relations, but those fastidious critics have yet to learn that we are still living 
the life of the Romans, and that the Greeks were the last of the ancients. 
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But it is impossible wholly to divorce Rome from the antique, and it is not 
to be denied that our own time is always made too palpably present in Momm- 
sen's narrative and in his reflections, and that the parallelisms are not always 
fortunate, as when in the third volume he wrote of the slaveholder aristocracy 
of Virginia and Ohio (p. 459). One does not like to be ever on the alert for 
allusions to the politics of Germany, to be hunting for the key to an enigma, 
the point of a sarcasm. When a man has attained Mommsen's eminence, he 
writes for the world, and the world does not study the political life of Germany 
with the minute interest that is natural in a German by reason of the novelty 
of any political life whatever. Still, to a man of Mommsen's genius, this inter- 
weaving of the life that now is and the life that was seems to be inevitable, 
and most persons will prefer it to the unreality of those historians who take 
up their abode in a No-Man's Land, which has no relation to anything we know 
or see. In their hands the antique becomes ghostlike, phantasmal. This is 
not wholly the fault of book -study, nor can it be wholly remedied by familiarity 
with the material remains of antiquity, as the archaeologists would claim. 
Even when brought into daily contact with the relics of antiquity, minds of a 
certain order assume an unreal pose : a dish is no longer a dish, a jar is no 
longer a jar, a doll no longer a doll. But those, on the other hand, who find 
it necessary to interpret antique life into terms of their own experience, almost 
inevitably fall into caricature and travesty. If they translate, the cairn 
original is distorted into modern grimace ; the every-day word is endued with 
a portentous color. If they describe political characters, s political combinations, 
they invoke modern parallels, they tack modern nicknames to antique person- 
ages, they make free use of modern slang, of 'caucus' and 'rings' and 'log- 
rolling' and ' pipe-laying.' Perhaps anything is better than unreality, and yet 
vivacity is not vitality. The constant application of modern relations to the 
antique is sometimes simply distracting, when it is not absolutely bewildering, 
and he who attempts to wield Mommsen's brush, should make sure first that he 
has as much material for his color. 

But it is time to give at least the titles of the thirteen chapters of which 
Mommsen's eighth book consists : 

1. The Northern Frontier of Italy. 2. Spain. 3. The Gallic Provinces. 
4. Roman Germany and the Free Germans. 5. Britain. 6. The Danubian 
Regions and the Wars on the Danube. 7. European Greece. 8. Asia Minor, 
g. The Euphrates Frontier and the Parthians. 10. Syria and Nabathaea. it. 
Judaea and the Jews. 12. Egypt. 13. The African Provinces. 

On each one of these subjects Mommsen has brought to bear his unrivalled 
wealth of knowledge, which streams in from every sphere of Roman life, his 
wonderful power of combination, his vivid and mordant style. The details 
may not always be interesting in themselves, but the meaning of the details is 
not withheld, and we learn, as we learn from few works, what expenditure of 
toil and material is needful for the electric light that is to illuminate history. 
So many writers hide whatever light they have under the bushel of learning, 
so many give us nothing but clever phosphorescence. Each chapter is a mono- 
graph, and may be studied independently, and so the reader is free to take up 
whatever subject interests him most — whatever subject is likely to suggest the 
most vivid parallels. To me, the disengagement of the life of Greece and the 
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Greeks from the tangled web of the common Graeco-Roman life has always seemed 
to be one of the most fascinating problems for the student, and it is strange that 
whole stretches of later Greek literature lie absolutely unfilled, at least by 
scholars of English speech, and men prefer to limit their vision to fields where 
only the scantiest gleanings can possibly fall to the lot of the most resolute and 
sagacious explorer, rather than subdue an immense extent of important territory, 
because the ground is post-classic ; as if the classic could be understood without 
the post-classic ! To be bold, who reads Plutarch outside of a few of the Lives ? 
And yet who is not richer for reading Plutarch? In the last volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Professor Paley says, " It is certain that to most 
persons in Britain, even to those who call themselves scholars, the Opera 
Moralia of Plutarch are practically almost unknown "; and perhaps the dis- 
tinguished scholar himself has given one of the most delightful instances of 
the incurious way in which post-classic Greek authors are treated, when he 
says at the close of his article, " It is strange that no modern edition of the 
Opera Moralia exists." To Plutarch, Mommsen, no lover of Greeklings gener- 
ally, does ample justice ; and he makes much use of Dion Chrysostomos, who 
may be called an unworked mine of information about a period in which 
literary documents are sadly lacking. It is true that the authors of the second 
century weary by their affectation, their unreality. The smartness of Lucian 
palls after a while ; it is only when one has learned to see the skin under the 
paint that the interest becomes tragic ; it is true that Aristeides is jejune, that 
Maximus Tyrius is irritating, that Philostratos is a jerky feuilletoniste ; but, for 
all that, most important lessons are to be learned from each and every one ; 
and the clumsy fingers that now find no better employment than the delicate 
task of conjectural criticism might be doing good work among the monuments 
of a period that we must understand in order to understand ourselves. The 
measure of a man's knowledge of the literature of the period is his appreciation 
of what Mommsen has drawn from it; and when one knows enough to under- 
stand in part his allusions to the literature proper, there remains the jurispru- 
dence, there remains the mass of epigraphic material which no one commands 
historically as he does. At the same time, those whose love for Hellas and the 
Hellenes survives the battle of Chaironeia, who cherish the remains of Greek 
life — political, social, artistic— not only on Greek soil and in Greek blood, but 
wherever manifested, those who cannot abandon the thought of a continuous 
tradition of things Greek will be inclined to rebel against the cruel light in 
which Mommsen has put the later history of Greece. Is the strongest glare 
really the truest illumination ? To Mommsen the later Greek is a Graeculus, 
and he holds the conduct of the luckless epigonoi to as stern an account as 
Cobet does their language. In order to understand, one must love, and Momm- 
sen has no love for political failures, for failures of any kind. The exuberance 
of the intellectual and artistic development of the Greeks had exhausted its 
political life ; or, to use his figure, the redundance of the flower had been fatal 
to the calyx, and so flower and calyx are cast into the oven by our Rhada- 
manthys. But I hope to recur to this subject at a later day. 

The local interest of the English in the Britons has led their scholars to 
complain that Mommsen has fobbed off Britain with too brief a notice. The 
complaint is a curious illustration of the failure of perspective where one's 
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interests are concerned. Germany, of course, has not been neglected, and 
the inevitable Varus affair in the Teutoburgiensis saltus figures at length. 

The chapter on Judaea and the Jews is of even more general interest than 
the chapter on Greece. Needless to say, it is full of contemporary significance. 
The very first sentence tells us what we have to expect. " The history of Judaea 
is as little the history of the Jewish people as the history of the Papal States 
is the history of the Catholics. It is as necessary to separate the two as it is to 
study both together." 

But in the case of a book like this, the temptation to read aloud, as it were, 
is one that must be resisted. The detailed criticism belongs to other and 
more competent hands ; but, while awaiting the judgment of specialists on 
special points, it would have been unbecoming not to give emphatic, if inade- 
quate, notice of a work that every classical philologian who wishes to understand 
his own sphere must study, must settle with. 

B. L. G. 



Andocides de Mysteriis. Edited with Critical and Explanatory Notes, by W. 
J. Hickie. London, Macmillan & Co., 1885. 

An English commentator who in matters syntactical goes beyond a timid 
reference to Goodwin, or of late to Hadley-Allen, is an exception to the rule, 
and hence Mr. Hickie's school-edition of Andokides challenges something 
more than a passing notice ; and without stopping to comment on the pedantry 
of parading a host of authorities on small matters, or on the utter slovenliness 
of the accentuation, or on the dogmatism of the style, I proceed to remark on 
a few points in which Mr. Hickie has undertaken to act as a guide to others. 

§1. " When two nouns, coupled by Kai, have each of them the article pre- 
fixed, they represent two distinct and different notions. But when the article 
is used with the first noun, and omitted with the second, both notions apply to 
the same person or thing. Rightly,therefore, S.Peter II 1, 12 [1, 11]," etc. This is 
theoretical grammar of the Lindley Murray order of architecture. Even theoreti- 
cally the rule is wretchedly put. Theoretically, one article to two or more nouns 
brings about a unity, a totality, whether of concordances or discordances. See 
Classen on Thuk. 1,6, 1, and often, for Classen does not fail to reinforce his rules. 
Practically, however, the Greeks are apt to be as careless as we are habitually. 
See Professor Short, On the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, p. xv : " When 
two or more nouns are connected by a copulative conjunction and the article is 
employed, it is used with each ... or only with the first ... [I omit Xenophon as 
a fiSsAvypa to Mr. Hickie] rijg re 'iTaAiag Kai XikeXmm;, Thuc. I, 36 ; and this not 
only when the nouns are distinctive, but even when they are opposed ; as 
•Kepi tov /jei&voc Kai eXarTovog, Plat. Euthyph. 7c : Kepi tov jSapvrepov re Kai 
Kowporipov, ib." See also his remarks on the English usage in A. J. P. IV 
254 ff. : " The omission of the article in Greek has about the same range a% in 
English, but the instances are less numerous." Professor Lamberton, in his 
recently issued edition of Thuk. VI, VII, calls attention to this, 6, 17, 1. 10; 
6, 44, 1. 4 ; 6, 85, 1. 3 ; 7, 14, 1. 7 [8] ; and even if Thukydides is not model Greek, 
it is better to cite him than to cite disputed passages of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
which revive sad memories of Middleton and the Greek article, Winer and all 



